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1. INTRODUCTION 

A country like Korea, whose economic sys .em is mainly dependent on international trade, requires technological 
development in order to survive against the serious international competition of the world market. Technological 
development in Korea is producing significant changes in the nature of works. From the 1960s till the early 1970s, 
the number of skilled woikers among total workers, had increased as much as twice (from 14.9 per cent to 28.2 per 
cent) and many jobs of technician level has increased in 1990s. Also, as shown in Figure 1 , the nature of the nation’s 
industry has been changed from “labour intensive” to “technology intensive”, which demands more technicians and 
technologists. 

With these changes in the nature of work caused by technological development, the roles and functions of the 
vocational education and training including the objectives, system, types of programs, content of curriculum, should 
be deorganised considering the social economic perspective. 

This study attempts to discuss the characteristics of the vocational training system and the backgrounds of the New 
Economic Plan in Korea to identify the roles, functions, and problems of the vocational, training, and to draw out 
the policy issues, and to introduce the government’s reform plan. 
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Figure 1 

Changes In fjianpower Structure by Technological Development 




« Source! Ministry o( Labor (1993) 
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2. KOREA’S FIVE-YEAR PLAN FOR THE NEW ECONOMY 
(1993-1997) 



2.1 KOREA’S ECONOMY : PAST AND PRESENT 

Korea’ s rapid economic growth over the past few decades was propelled by a government-led development strategy 
under an authoritarian political regime. Unrelenting efforts to guide and control the economy, including the 
mobilisation of human and other resources in targeted sectors, were made by the government As it expanded, the 
economy’s structure grew increasingly cortq)lex and this, combined with the progression of political democratisa- 
tion, rendered the government’s strategy ineffective. Moreover, Korea’s economic dynamism tapered off 
significantly during the late 1980s as the work ethic withered among workers and entrepreneurs. This negative trend 
resulted from the explosion of pent-up demand in all sectors of society, as well as the proliferation of the so-called 
“collective egoism” exercised by many interest groups, which was nurtured by Korea’s rapid democratisation 
process. 

Economic problems soon arose in the form of a deteriorating balance of payments and inflation. The current-account 
balance reverted to deficit beginning in 1990 and 1991. Furthermore, the GNP growth rate dropped to 4.7 per cent 
in 1992, showing only a 3.0 per cent growth rate during the second half of 1992, the lowest figure since the first 
quarter of 1980. Such statistics show cause for serious concern among policy makers and the general public alike, 
who fear that Korea's economy has lost the dynamism that once tiielled its rapid growth. 

Meanwhile, changes in the domestic and international environment have created additional difficulties for the 
Korean economy. Currently, Korea seems to be tipped between certain developed countries, which are trying to 
maintain their economic superiority, and other developing countries, which are rapidly closing in on Korea. 
Moreover, Korea has sought the arduous task of simultaneously pursuing developed economy status, while 
preparing for future reunification. 



2.2 NEW DIRECTION OF THE ECONOMIC POLICY 

Korea must develop a new policy framework to sustain its economic development To do so, democratic principles, 
such as voluntary participation and creative initiatives by the private sector, should replace government guidance 
and control as the economy’s engine of growth. The fundamental purpose of the New Economy is twofold. First, 
strong work incentives must be evenly shared. Second, the simultaneous pursuit of economic development and 
democracy through voluntary participation and creative initiatives of the Korean people must be encouraged 

To this end, the new administration will implement institutional reforms and attempt to establish a new pattern of 
economic behaviour, led by a strong democratic leadership. Such reforms aim to encourage voluntary participation 
and creative initiatives of Korea’s citizens in all economic activities. Reform, via various policy measures, will 
attempt to achieve three basic goals: 

(i) securing Korea’s citizens in all economic activities. Reform, via various policy measures, will attempt to 
achieve three basic goals. 

(ii) expanding its foreign market and strengthening internationalisation, and 

(iii) improving the nation’s standard of living. 

The economic reforms aim to abolish unnecessary regulations and restrictions limiting economic activities and to 
fairly reward its citizens for their hard work. Institutional reform of the fiscal system, the financial sector and 
administrative regulations wiU be implemented to ensure fair competition, autonomy, and economic fairness. In 
addition, a national campaign will be launched to revamp professionalism and high ethical standards among the 
Korean people, encouraging them to voluntarily participate and actively exercise their creative abilities as economic 
agents. 
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2.3 MAJOR GOALS OF THE NEW ECONOMY 

2.3.1 PROMOTION OF INDUSTRIAL STRUCTURAL ADJUSTMENT 

• Expanding investments in R & D and new equipment in high-tech industries, rationalising industries 
undergoing structural adjustment. 

• Developing industry-specific strategic technologies and encouraging knowledge-intensive service 
industries, such as design and engineering services, which will contribute to developing technology 
and knowledge intensive industries. 

• Encouraging large conglomerates to specialise in a narrower range of businesses to become “most 
competitive” global enterprises. 

• Reforming the industrial policy - making system; that is, close cooperative methods will be used 
between the private and government sectors to prepjtre blueprints and strategies for industrial 
development 

2.3.2 ESTABUSHMENT OF RULES FOR FAIR COMPETITION 

Reducing the Concentration of Economic Power 

• Lowering limits on the size of cross-guarantees on debt repayment and the number of cases of inter- 
firm equity investment in each of Korea’s thirty largest conglomerates. 

• Revising the criteria for limits to be designated as “large conglomerates” by considering the number 
of affiliated companies, the structure of ownership shares, as well as the total volume of assets. 

Innovative Management Strategy to Strengthen Competitiveness 

• Encouraging public stock offerings to disperse ownership and reduce the limit of nonvoting stock 
issues from a half to a quarter of the total issued stock. 

• Eliminating the accounting practice of treating interest payments as pecuniary losses and strength- 
ening regulations on provisional payments to improve the financial position of firms. 

• Expanding the range of corporations required to draw up consolidated financial statements to 
increase transparency in business management 

2.3.3 PROMOTION OF TECHNOLOGY DEVELOPMENT 

• Supporting the private sector’s R & D efforts and expanding personnel and scientific information 
services to make technology more innovative. 

• Making government-funded research institutes highly specialised and task-oriented, and supporting 
private firm’s efforts to initiate joint-research with such institutes, universities, and other private 
firms for more efficient technological development 

• Increasing investments in R & D to 3 - 4 per cent of the GNP by 1998 and efficiently initiating 
government R & D projects. 

2.3.4 DEVELOPMENT OF THE INFORMATION INDUSTRY 

• Upgrading strategic information industries that include sub miniature personal computers, multime- 
dia, next-generation switching systems, and technologies, which will help Korea’s competitiveness 
in the near future. 
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Accelerating computerisation in the public sector by constructing a second-stage national informa- 
tion network and promoting a local information network. 



Fostering technical assistance programs to secure technological capabilities and expanding joint 
research projects among private Hrms, universities, and research institutes, while continuously 
pursuing structural adjustment programs. 

Encouraging cooperation within the private sector to strengthen ties between large firms and 
small and medium-sized firms. 

Assisting local small and medium-sized firms to take advantage of indigenous specialities, 
while enhancing the role of local governments. 

Improving, in stages, regulations limiting fair contrition, such as ''business categories 
exclusively reserved for small and medium-sized firms”, and integrating and simplifying 
supportive systems to prepare for market opening. 



Changing traditional policies of the agricultural, forestry, and fishery sectors from output expansion 
or price supporting policies to restructuring policies to improve competitiveness of these sectors, and 
rearranging the priorities of fiscal investments to restructure rural areas. 

Lowering production costs of rice through mass-production and mechanisation. 

Encouraging farmers to specialise in raising livestock and to improve the quality of livestock 
products. 

Eteveioping special farming complexes for fruits, vegetables and flowers, along with the 
automation and modernisation of facilities. 

Encouraging fish farming and the efficient use of forest land. 

Educating the agricultural workforce and supporting R & D for discovery of iimovative 
technology. 

Encouraging participation and creative initiatives of associations of producers in production and 
distribution areas. 

Independently operating the central administrations of the National Agricultural, Fishery and 
Livestock Cooperative Federations by separating credit allocations. 

Encouraging economic activities by the National Agriculture, Fishery and Livestock Coopera- 
tive Federations, such as production, sales, and processing of food products. 

Strengthening government support so that local producers in fanning areas head distribution 
of specific products. 

Establishing the principle of fair trade by expanding distribution facilities in production areas, 
certifying product quality and shipping standardised products. 

Establishing and utilising information networics in the agricultural, forestry, and fishery 
industries. 



Constructing an information network for trading and distribution services and supporting the 
computerisation of small and medium-sized firms. 



2.3.5 DEVELOPMENT OF SMALL AND MEDIUM-SIZED FiPMS 



2.3.6 DEVELOPMENT OF THE AGRICULTURAL AND FISHERY SECTORS 
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♦ Inq>rovmg the overall living conditions and welfare of the agricultural and fishing sectors. 

Improving the overall welfare of agricultural and fishing areas; that is, improving the living 
environment and enhancing the income base. 

Enlarging non-farming income sources by making the most of indigenous advantages, 
marginal arable land resources. 

Revitalising agricultural and fishing villages by making effective investments in the agricul- 
tural and fishing industries and reforming the farmland system. 



2.3.7 REFORM OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND LABOUR RELATIONS 

• Expanding vocational high schools to secure a skilled labour force. 

• Transforming public training centres into “skill-colleges” to supply skilled technicians and establish- 
ing “institutes of technology” to nurture professional engineers. 

• Fostering productive labour relations by carefully considering industrial realities and employer/ 
employee relations. 

• Enhancing the welfare of employees by providing housing subsidies, adequate preventive measures 
firom and compensation for injury resulting from industrial hazards. 

• Introducing an employment insurance systems in 1995 to stabilise the turnout of the worieforce and 
workers’ standard of living. 

2.3.8 EXPANSION OF SOC AND REFORM OF THE DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 

• Increasing financing for social overhead capital (SOC) through bond issues, private investments, 
readjustment of usage fees, and raising priorities in fiscal expenditures. 

• Increasing the efficiency of infrastructure investment by dividing up uses of transportation, such as 
roads, railways, se^rts and airports, and constructing a comprehensive transportation system. 

• Improving distribution networks by constructing distribution centres, and accelerating computeri- 
sation by developing EDI (Electronic Data Interchange) national standards. 

• Strengthening competitiveness by relaxing regulations in the distribution sector. 

2.3.9 EFFICIENT USE OF ENERGY AND RESOURCES 

• Increasing energy efficiency of economic and industrial structures by using efficient technology and 
substituting chemical energy, and making efforts to reduce the energy consumption rate below the 
GNP gro^^'th rate. 

• Lowering entry barriers for energy-related industries and enhancing the market mechanism in 
determining energy prices. 



2.4 VISION OF KOREA’S FUTURE ECONOMY 

The New Economy can be achieved only if the Korean people are willing to voluntarily participate and take creative 
initiatives in economic activities. With successful implementation of the Five-Year Plan, the Korean economy will 
become: 
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(i) a ‘‘Healthy Economy”, with strong competitiveness 

(ii) a “Just Economy”, in which efforts are always fairly rewarded, and 

(iii) a “Forward-looking Economy”, that anticipates future global changes and prepares for future unification of 
Korea. 

During the five year period of the new economic plan, along with newly advanced economic institutions and a new 
pattern of economic behaviour, all Koreans will share the burdens, as well as the fruits, of economic progress, thereby 
achieving: 

(i) a sustained average annual growth rate of 7 per cent 
(ii a per cq>ita GNP of US $14 000 by 1998 

(iii a balance of payments surplus by 1995, thereby becoming a new creditor nation and 

(iv) economic stability with an inflation rate of 3 per cent (consumer price index). 

As Korea’s economy begins to show sustained growth, not all will the quality of life for Koreans improve, but the 
foundation for Korean unification will be prepared as Korea’s status in the international economy improves. Social 
stability will be assured with improvements in overall living conditions, including housing, environmental 
protection, transportation and social security. Furthermore, its m^>roved status, thu is, internalisation of the 
economy and sustained economic growth, will lead the Korean economy into the circle of advanced countries of the 
OECD. Finally, as its foundation for unil^cation is solidil^ed, Korea will make great strides in its South-North 
relations, moving all the more rapidly towards unil^cation. 



3. STATUS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND TRAINING IN KOREA 



3.1 EDUCATION SYSTEM 

Educational system in Korea principally is a single track system, but shows a very complicated structure. As shown 
in Figure 2, vocational high schools belong to the main system, but they, in an actual sense, are more associated 
with the supplementary system including air and correspondence university, open university, and so on. 

Until now, vocational high schools have played a role of the terminal education in terms of its function to educate 
and train skilled manpower. Schools such as civic school, trade school, attached school or class to company, 
vocational high school, air and conespoiKlence university and open university principally function as vocational 
education institutions regardless of whether each of them belongs to the main system or not. These kinds of 
vocational education institution have been established and operated in order to meet the social-political demands 
as the supplementary part of the main system. 

Thus it can be said that vocational education is planned mainly for supplementing the main system centred on 
general education. 

However, as is the case with the educational system of many countries in Europe, vocational education should keep 
its own logic and system as an educational system for general population, which is compatible with general 
education. Nevertheless, vocational education in Korea is not established as a main track, but it is operated as a 
sporadically, temporary, or subsidiary system. Majority of students take it for granted that they enter college or 
university by taking coixrses of general education. Hence, the point is that our educational system itself even appears 
to orient students toward colleges or universities. On the contrary, vocational education institutions a^^e planned 
and actually recognised as dead end schools which minority of students dropping out of the main track unwillingly 
enter. 
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Figure 2 

School System in Korea (1993) 
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V ocational high schools are operated as vocational education institutions with an idea of terminal education to admit 
the students vho failed in entering general high schools. Two-year professional colleges and open universities are 
also vocational education institutions to admit those who failed in entering four-year colleges or universities. 
However, no foniial connection between vocational education levels, e.g. from vocational high school to two-year 
professional college and from two-year professional college to open university, is established in the present 
vocational education system. This means that the present educational system fails to establish a continucii track 
in the case of vocational education. 

As mentioned above, vocational education institutions are not planned to maintain the consistency and connection 
between school levels, but operated as only supplementary to the main system centred on general education. Hence 
they not only tend to be avoided by people who want to pursue continuing education, but also fall down to institutions 
which are incapable of coping with the demand for manpower in order to facilitate the industrial development This 
is because vocational education institutions including vocational high schools do not operate an open education 
system to meet the needs and conditions of learners within the whole vocational education system which enables 
workers to pursue continuing education. 

In fact, vocational education institutions including vocational high schools make it impossible for workers to pursue 
continuing education in the sense that they do not keep any consistency and connection between vocational school 
levels. This is why most students take it for granted to enter college or university through general education and 
also look down upon vocational education. The problems of vocational education institutions can be also found in 
the fact that they fail to function as the open education system which makes it possible to flexibly cope with the needs 
of learners. They also do not provide learners with various types of programs in various teaching methods so as to 
satisfy the needs of learners. Similarly to discipline-centred schools, vocational education institutions show very 
traditional and inflexible style of administration, and thus they have trouble in satisfying the workers* demands for 
continuing education. 



3.2 VOCATIONAL TRAINING SYSTEM 

In Korea, vocational training system has been shaped and initiated mainly by the government as part of outward- 
looking economic development strategy. The development of vocational training in Korea can be characterised as 
‘government-led*, compared with that of most European countries, where vocational training system has been 
developed from the traditions of qiprenticeship in the private sector from medieval times. 

During the course of designing the Second Five-Year Economic Development Plan, it became apparent that skill 
shortages would become a major bottleneck for the industrialisation. To meet the future demand of the manpower 
for the planned economic growth, the system of public vocational training was founded with the enactment of the 
Vocational Training Law in 1967. 

In 1968, the Central Vocational Training Institute was established to train vocational training instructors with the 
support of the UNDP/ELO. Thereafter, the government built public vocational training centres with assistance from 
various international organisations and advanced countries through multilateral, bilateral agreement and interna- 
tional bank loan project. Most of these public vocational training centres were very well equipped with the training 
standards of advanced countries. 

In the mid-1970s, the Korean government launched ambitious programs to develop heavy and chemical industries. 
As shortages for the skilled workers became an acute problem, the government found that public vocational training 
centres alone were not enough to meet the rising demands and that the participation of private enterprises in 
vocational training was necessitated. 

With the enactment of the Basic Law for Vocational Training, the government began requiring private enterprises 
of certain industries with 300 (now 150) or more permanent workers to spend on training a sum in proportion to 
the number of workers (now, equal to a percentage of the wage bill). For the noncompliant firms, the government 
imposed training levies to be spent in promoting the vocational training as part of the Vocational Training 
Promotion Fund. 
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Since 1976, the framework of vocational trairdng has been maintained with no major changes. Under the 
framework, vocational training has been classified into three different types : public vocational traimng, in-plant 
vocationa' training and authorised vocational training. 

Public vocational training is conducted by Korea Manpower A<’ ncy (KOMA), central government or local 
autonomous bodies. In 1982, the Korea Vocational Training and Management Agency (now, KOMA) was 
established, incorporating the Central Vocational Training Institute, 24 public vocational training centres, a 
Industrial Masters’ college, a Research Institute and a Technical Qualification Testing Agency. In 1991, KOMA 
had 35 vocational training institutes. The other public vocational training institutes have been run by the central 
government for prisoners, or by local autonomous bodies for fanners, women, etc. 

In-plant vocational training is conducted by private firms covered by the training levy systems. In 1992, there are 
3 417 establishments that are obliged to spend on vocational training a sum equal to a per centage (firom 0-1 
cent to 0.9 per cent) of the wage bill. They belong to firms with 150 or more permanent workers, in mining, 
manufacturing, construction, utility, transportation, communications and warehousing and services. Amongst 
these 3 417 establishments, 551 are participating in training activities in 296 in-plant training centres. 

Authorised vocational tr ainin g refers to training conducted with the approval of the Mimstry of Labour. In 1992, 
ihere are 10 authorised vocational training centres by social welfare corporations, 15 centres by non profit 
corporations and 67 centres by individuals. 

The vocational tr ainin g can be also classified by method. 

The formal tr aining is conducted in formal training facilities, the on-the-job training utilises production facilities 
of industry and the cooperative tr ainin g is conducted jointly in the training institution and manufacturing line of 
industry. The cooperative tr ainin g aiming to acquire theoretical knowledge from training institutes and practical 
expterience from production facilities of industry is an ideal means of traimng to tackle with technological changes 
and to settle the harmonised training for the purpose of attaining new technology. Government made continuous 
study and placed high emphasis on the cooperative training system in order for the system to carry into effect 

Vocational training courses consist of four different patterns as follows: regular training, upgrading training, 
retraining and transfer training as shown in Figure 3. Regular training is designed to leam basic job performing 
capability needed for profession and duration of training is from one to three years. 

Upgrading training is conducted for those who completed regular training courses or who possess basic job 
performing capability. The training is provided to upgrade their skills and it is further divided into qualification 
acquisition upgrading training and job capability upending training. Qualification acquisition upgrading training 
is open to craftsman licensed in accordance with the National Technical Qualification Act and give them a higher 
level of glfill knowledge to upgrade their qualification grade. The duration of course is more than four weeks. 

Job capability upgrading tr ainin g is designed to cover wo±ers to acquire new skills and additional job performing 
capabilities. The duration of course is mote than three days. 

Through transfer tr aining , participants are learning job performing capability needed for a new profession. The 
course is given to those who left a certain occupation or who wish to switch a job and the duration of course is more 
than four weeks. 

Retraining is an a ddi tif> pa l supplementary course given to those who have more than one year practical experience 
with the satnft trade and the duration of course is more than one week. 
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Figure 3 

Classification of Training Course 




♦ Source: Ministry of Labor (1993) 
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4. CONTRIBUTION OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING TO THE FAST 
GROWING ECONOMY 

For 25 years since 1967 when the Vocational Training Law was enacted, the Korean economy saw an extraordinary 
economic growth and structural change. Between 1967 and 1991, real per capita GNP in Korea increased more 
than tripled. This expansion was also accompanied by structural changes of the Korean labour market from a largely 
rural base to one in which manufacturing’s share of total employment is 25 per cent, which is higher than that of 
the US. and Japan. This fast growing economy has set the most important part of the roles of vocational training 
in Korea. ^ 

The number of workers that have been trained in vocational training centres during 25 years between 1967 and 1991 
are estimated to be 1.6 million workers, 30.5 per cent have been trained in public training centres, 54.2 p«: cent 
in in-plant training centres, and 15.3 per cent in authorised training centres. 

In terms of the quality of vocational training, public training centres have been by far superior to in-plant training 
centres. In Korea, skill levels are classified by the government into four categories : Master Craftsman, Class I 
Craftsman, Class II Craftsman and Assistant Craftsman. From public training centres in 1979, 38 per cent got to 
be Class II Craftsman and 62 per cent became Assistant Craftsman. One the other hand, ooly 2 per cent were Class 
n Craftsman and 98 per cent were Assistant Craftsman from in-plant training centres at the same year. In 1991, 
from public training centres, 24 per cent were Qass I Craftsman, 46 per cent were Qass II Craftsman, and 30 per 
cent were Assistant 2 Craftsman, whereas, from in-plant training centres, only 5 per cent were Qass II Craftsman 
and 95 per cent were Assistant Craftsman. 

Training courses of public training centres have also been quite different from those of in-plant training centres. 
Public training centres have concentrated on machinery and electricity, where better quality of training in a longer 
training period is needed. On the other hand, in-plant training centres have given training in various fields, such 
as textiles, transportation and heavy equipment, construction and wood woridng, electronics and co mm u ni cation. 

Among those who graduated from public training centres under KOMA between 1979 and 1991, 69 per cent have 
received training in the field of mechanical and 13 per cent in the field of electrical. More specifically, lathe, machine 
fitting, electric welding, electric apparatus, electronic equipment have been courses with most students in public 
training centres under KOMA in 199 1 . For the period from 1 979 to 199 1 , training fields of in-plant traimng centres 
have been: textile for 21 per cent of students, machinery for 19 per cent, transportation and heavy equipment for 
16 pa* cent, construction and wood working for 14 per cent, electronics and communication for 10 per cent 

Even in the same field, public training centres have provided the higher skill level training. In the field of textile, 
for example, most in-plant training centres have trained workers on spinning, weaving machine control, sewing, 
textile fabrics finishing for three or six months, while public training centres have provided one or two year courses 
for textile machine maintenance or dyeing. In the field of electronics, courses of public training centres have been 
mostly on electronic equipment and industrial electronics for one or two years, while in-plant training centres have 
had courses mainly on electronic equipment assembly and semiconductor assembly for three or six mcxiths. 

The fact that the quality of public vocational training has been higher than that of in-piv vocational training 
confirms the strong roles of the government in Korean vocational training. On the other hand, the roles of 
enterprises in Korean vocational training have been passive and limited. Without actively participating in 
vocational training, most Korean enterprises relied on the manpower educated and trained by the government. In 
1992, among 3 417 establishments covered by the training levy system, 551 (16 per cent) establishment, participated 
in training activities and only 289 (8.5 per cent) did not pay training levies. The ratio v,f actual participants to 
establishments subject to a training levy has steadily decreased since 1977. 

One of the reasons why the majority of Korean enterprises chose to pay levy over actual training is because there 
were too many regulations by the government. To get exempt from training levy, enterprises had to follow numerous 
rules on training facilities, trainers, training texts, and curriculums. The governmental regulations went so far as 
very detailed standards on the size of class rooms, and sometimes outdated training equipment had to be installed 
against the needs of the enterprises because of the rigid regulationj> ’ y the government In addition, most enterprises 
participating in training could only get partial exemption of actual training costs because the training levy was 
charg^ very strictly according to the standard training costs fixed by the government. 
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Another reason for the low participation rate of the entetprises in vocational training was that most Korean 
enterprises did not recognise the need for in-plant training. Korean industries were concentrated on products which 
required basically low skills and most Korean enterprises showed comparative advantages in standardised, price 
sensitive products, rather than high skill and high value added products. Therefore, managers of Korean enterprises 
tended to treat vocational training as mere operating expenses and failed to incorporate training into the enterprises 
overall competitive strategy. 

The strong leadership of the government and its strict regulations over enterprises in vocational training worked 
in some way especially during the 1970s. After the government declared in 1973 that Korean industries should be 
restructured toward heavy and chemical industries, it pursued strong industrial policies based on financial subsidies 
and tax incentives. In the mid 1970s, skilled workers trained diiecdy by the government or under its strong 
regulations made positive contributions in newly rising industries. 

However, as the Korean economy made very fast growth and underwent structural changes, the roles of vocational 
training needed to be changed. The ongoing industrial restructuring began with the political liberalisation in 1987. 
After the surge of labour disputes in 1987 and 1988, the annual nominal wage growth rates have been around 20 
per cent, much higher than 8.7 per cent of 1982-86 average. Along with the soaring wage increases, labour shortages 
have also deepened as the size of the economy has grown. Rural migrants and under educated youths, who were 
once an abundant labour pool for the industry, cannot be a substantial source of labour any more. 

Due to the wage hikes and labour shortages, the competitiveness of labour intensive industries in Korea has eroded 
very rapidly, and many Korean enterprises started to resort to labour saving ways of production and high skills in 
the wotkplace. This restructuring from a low skill economy necessitated changes in vocatio nal tr aining 

First of all. more active participation of enterprises in vocational training is required. The tr aining levy has been 
increased from 0. 17 per cent of the wage bill of firms with 300 or more workers in 1987 to 0.62 per cent of the wage 

bill of firms with 150 or more woikers in 1 992. From 1 992, various restrictions over the in-plant t rainin g have been 
deregulated. 

Along with deregulations, the government turned to provide proper infrastructure so that private enterprises make 
volunmry investments on vocational training. In 1992, Korea Institute of Technology and Education (KTE) was 
established to produce training instructors through four year courses and to carry out research on vocational tr ainin g 

Another change in vocational training is that the importance of further training began to be recognised both by the 
government and private entetprises. It was not until 1986 that upgrade training or retraining was formally 
rccogmsed as one type of in-plant training by the government Still, public training centres rarely provide fiirther 
trai^g. However, the number of workers trained by upgrading or retraining courses in in-plant tr ainin g centres 
has increased from 5 300 in 198G to 56 400 in 1992. This reflects the rising demand for ftirther vocational tr ainin g 
of enqtloyees in the workshop by privateenterprises. 'niegovemment also removed some restrictions on the training 
levy over further training. 

The demand for authorised vocational training has also increased since 1987. The number of trainees in authedsed 
vocational training centres, especially tun by individuals, have catered for the needs of both industry and youths 
with their marketable traimng courses on information processing, office automation, and services such as bread 
making, hair dressing and cooking. 



5. CURRENT ISSUES 



For the last 30 years, significant changes have taken place in the composition of the labour force in Korea. Above 
all, Korea has experienced the expansion of education opportunities, as fast as its economic growth. The 
advancement ratio of elementary school graduates has risen from 54 per cent in 1965 to 99.6 per cent in 1992. For 
the middle school graduates, the advancement ratio has increased from 59 per cent in 1965 to 96 per cent in 1992. 
Through this rapid expansion of secondary education, new entrants from elementary or middle schools to the labour 
force have almost disappeared in the labour mariceL Until the mid-1970s, the number had been more than 350 000. 
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This change in education also has strong implications over vocational training that major beneficiaries of vocational 
training have changed &om those who could not advance to the middle school to those who received more than nine 
years of general education. Among new trainees in public training centres under KOMA, the graduates of the middle 
school or below turned out to be 66 per cent in 1983 and 13 per cent in 1993. 

Along with the expansion of secondary education, those who neither advance to higher education nor be properly 
prepared for their future job career have increased. Korea has 6-3-3-4 education system same as the US and J^an. 
High schools are classified into two types : general high school and vocational high school. Vocational high schools, 
providing vocational education in the areas such as technical, commercial, and agricultural fields, are covering 
around 35 per cent of the total high school students. In 1992, the number of graduates firom high schools who failed 
college entrance examination reached 200,000. Most of them spend more than one year in preparing for the next 
examination. However, many end up with entering the labour market without any proper vocational qualifications. 

In 1991, to TTiaVf. up for this 'failure of education’, the government started special one-year vocational training 
program provided at vocational tr aini ng centres for 50,000 general high school senior students. In 19093, the 
number of general high school students of this special program amounts to 51 per cent of total trainees of public 
training centres. 

The con^osition of the labour force by gender has also changed significantly in Korea. Especially as labour 
shortages have escalated firom the mid-1 980s, the labour force participation rates of women have rapidly increased 
firom 42 per cent in 1 985 to 47 per cent in 1 99 1 . However, women have represented only around 20 per cent of total 
trainees of vocational training centres. Although there are several authorised training centres especially for women 
ran by social welfare or non-profit corporations, only about 5 per cent of trainees have been women in public training 
centres. Recently, confironted with the women's increased participation to the labour force and labour shortages, 
the government established the first public vocational training centre for women in 1991. 

The vocational tr ainin g policies especially designed for the underprivileged as a target group have not been very 
active in Korea. In public tr ainin g centres, there have been 30 per cent quotas of training seats for the recipients 
of "Livelihood Aid'. The recipients of 'Livelihood Aid’. The recipients of 'Livelihood Aid' are designated by the 
Ministry of Health and Social Affairs to support the poor below certain living standards. In 1992, 2.4 million people 
received the aid. For the period firom 1983 to 1993, 18 per cent of those trained in public vocational training centres 
under KOMA were the recipients. 

For the handic£q>ped, the opportunities of vocational training have been very few. The number of die handic^ped 
who have taken vocational training in the public training centres during the period from 1 985 to 1 990 was only 242. 
These were only two authorised vocational training centres for the handict^ped until the Ministry of Labour added 
one vocational training centre in 1991. 

In 1993, various programs of vocational training for the under privileged groups that have been under different 
governmental bodies were incorporated into one unified program called "En^loyment Promotion Training 
Program' imder the Minis try of Labour. The government takes a certain number of people Irom the candidates of 
the underprivileged groups and put them in various training centres. The government support trainees with food 
expenses and tr ainin g allowances, and subsidise training instimtes such as authorised vocational training centres 
and special vocational schools for training expenses. 

In 1993, 46,500 are planned to be trained under Employment Promotion Training Program. Out of 41,008 who 
begnn to receive vocational training in the first quarter of the year, there were 14,799 recipients of Livelihood Aid, 
13,699 petty farmers, 3,140 unemployed, 1965 married women and the elderly, and 62 handicapped. 
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6. DIRECTION OF THE FUTURE POLICIES 



6.1 HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT IN THE NEW ECONOMIC PLAN 

The present Korean economic situations said to be in the stage shifting from "production-cost oriented economic 
system" depending on the fluent labour and the relative low labour cost, to "technology oriented economic system". 
This shifting trend is not optimistic. Because Korean economy has begun to lose a good position to mainfatn high 
economic growth rate on the basis of enough manpower supply and also the technological development comparing 
with the conq>eting countries (such as Hong Kong, Sing^re, Taiwan, not to mention the Western countries). For 
example, according to the data from the Mimstry of Labour (1993), supposing an index of technological 
development in the advanced countries 100, the index of technology in Korea is only 42.6 

From 1962 to 1988, the annual economic growth rate in Korea was 8.8 per cent, and in 1986 the international 
payments changed from deficit condition to favourable balance, and in 1988 the favourable balance was recorded 
to 14.2 billion dollars. However, the economic growth rate decreased to 4.7 per cent in 1992, and the ratio of 
enqrloyment stracture in manufacturing sector had decreased from 30 per cent in 1988 to 27.3 per cent in 1992, and 
the international payments changed to deficit balance again since 1990. This worse economic condition could be 
explained in two ways — external and internal factors. External factors were said to be technology competition 
between countries, strengthening of protectionism of the advanced country, invasion of Korea exports market from 
the developing countries etc. Internal factors were said to be weakness in key industry, drop of will to worit, group 
selfishness, and uncertainty for future etc. 

In order to overcome these internal and external difficulties, the New Economic Plan was developed by the 
government in 1993. The background of this New Economic Plan could be explained by comparing the past 
economic system with the future economic system which is projected under the basis on the successful completion 
of the economic plan. 



Figure 4 

Past and Future of Economic System in Korea 



past economic system 


future economic system 


Few varieties it mass production 
depending on machine system 

- international competition coming 
from machine functions 

- simple assembing St manufacturing 

- unskilled workers, hi^ turn-over 
rate 


Many varieties It small production 
depending on technology 
-'international competition coming 
from manpower( techniques, skills) 

- developing technology continuously 

- skill development for workers to 

cope with new work environment 


Focus on natural resources 

- lack of capital, plentiful man- 
power with low wage 

- easy learning of technology by 
importing the machine 


Focus on human resources 

- plentiful capital, high wage, lack 
of manpower 

- competitive technology existing in 
human resources 
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As shown in the <Figure 4>. the future production system would be characterised small quantity but many items 
to meet different tastes of clients. To maintain this production system in the conqietitive international trades, 
continuous efforts regarding technology in terms of development and applicauon to the workplace is r^uisite 

Another future economicsystemmightbe an emphasis onhumanresources who control thetechnology development 

and application. The human resources includes all persons who participated in econonuc activiues as weU as the 
future potential woikers. Therefore, the New Economic Plan should focus on the total participation of aU sectors 
in government, school system as weU as business and industry based on the human resource development in 

economic system. 



After 1995. the increase rate of new labour force (age 15 to 24) wUl be stopped, and the ratio of woi]^, oldpersons. 
and the educated will be increased. This manpower structure will produce lack of workers m pr^ucUon are^ As 
a result employment for women, old persons and the educated would be increased. Also, workers of small and 
medium size firms, youths and the handicapped are expected to actively participate m economic acnvmes. 



In addition to this projection on manpower structure, to establish the successful human resources development 
system, the following current problems should be carefully examined. 

First, because of the theory oriented education preparing the entrance exam of colleges, the present ^power 
smicture la^-king in skilled woricers and technicians has weakened industrial competitiveness in the world market. 

• Out of total high school students, vocational high school students are 38 per cent (70 per cent in case of 
Germany and Taiwan). In particular, technical high school students are only 10 per cent resulting in lack 
of skilled woricers. In 1992. shortage of workers in production area was 157 thousands. 

• Technical and vocational education tends to emphasise the theory oriented learning not relating to the 
workplace. 

• Two thirds out of general high school students (approximately 200 thousand per year) failed entrance 
examination of college, and diey are rushing into the society without employment skills. 



Second. 53 thousands of college graduates were unemployed in 1992. 

• Since higher education institutions are greatly expanded, they produce an excessive number of graduates. 
At present the employment rate of college graduates remains no more than 50 per cent. 

Third, business and indus^ are little concerned about the manpower development and cooperative education with 

school and vocational training institutes. 

. In 1992. only 16 per cent of companies who had obUgation of in-plant training, took participation in 
vocational training. And only 41 thousand trainees completed training courses. 

. The term of most courses was 3-6 months and training cost was only 0.67 per cent out of wage, compared 
to 3 per cent level in the advanced countries like Germany and England. 

• The work experience programs in vocational high school are not earned out systematically. 

• Cooperative education system between school and industry are not well functioned in terms of exchange of 
persons and materials. 

Fourth, learning environment for experiment and practice in technical high schools is poor, and the teachers 

con^)Clcncies to teach practice is low. 

• The securing rate of facilities and tools for experiment and practice was 44.2 per cent in terms of regulation 
in 1993. 

• Most vocational high school teachers have no practical working experience. 

On the basis of this economic background mentioned so far. the policy directions regarding the HRD could be 

summarised by conqiaring the past HRD policies with the future HRD policies. <Figure 5> 



Figure 5 

Past and Future HRD Policies 
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Past HRD Policies 


Future HRD Policies 


Depend on the economic policies 

- Consider manpower as a means of 
industrial policies 

- Decentralized management of 
manpower 

* Waste of human resources resulted 
from unbalance of manpower supply 
and demand between industrial 
fields. 

Policies based on the quantity of 
manpower demand 

” Government's active participation 
in labor market 

- Focus on mono-skilled manpower 

- Emphasize on machine technology 


Consider manpower policies as a main 
stratiges for national development 

- HRD influence the economic and 
industrial policies 

- Centralized management of manpower 
* Balance of manpower supply and 

demand in terms of quantity and 
quality. 

Policies based on the quality of 
manpower supply 

- Company’s active participation in 
HRD 

- Focus on multi skilled manpower 

- Emphasize on quality, attitudes, 
and technology of human. 


Academic career and social position 
centered society 

- Manpower management by academic 
career and social position 
“ Favorable treatment on office 
and managerial jobs 


Competencies and qualification 
centered society 

- Manpower management by competencies 
and qualification 

- Favorable treatment on skilled 
workers 


Labor policies based on employee- 
en¥»loyer relationship 
- Competitive relationship between 
employee and employer 


Labor policies based on the HRD 
- Cooperative relationship 
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6.2 THE ROLES AND FUNCTIONS OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING SYSTEM 

nie functions of vocational training system could be explained in terms of manpower supply channels^igure 6> 
ScSrwer is suppUed by two sources. One is school system under the Ministry of Educahon: and vcKahonal 
training system under L Ministry of Labour. There are many similarities between th^o sys^ms m te^ of 
conten? learning methods, teaching materials etc. However, there is little cooperauon between the two systems 
^.n^tm^r^chools are interest^ in the practice (contents, methods, equipment, faaUues etc.) of vocaUonal 
training institutes who arc interested in the theory of schools. 

Vocational training system is supported by Vocational Training Promotion Fund most financ^ by ^ocatiot^ 
training levy collected by the "Basic Law for Vocational Training". In Korea, the employers with more 
LployeesTf six industrial sectors have the obUgation of m-plant training, or payment of trauung levy based on 
training ratio, which is no mote than 20/1000 of payroU of total employees. 

The Vocational training system has three types: public vocational training, in-plant training in busmess and 
industry, and authorised training in private sector, as presented in the Figure 7. 

The vocational training by types, implementing agency, and training trades is also presented in the Figure 7. 
Sgarding the craftsmi tuning number of vocational training institute VTI), trade and trauung target by year xs 

shown in Figure 8 and Figure 9. 
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Figure 6 

Manpower Supply Channels by Patterns 
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Figure 7 

Classification of Vocational Training 



Types 


ItBpleisenting 

Agency 


Training Trades 


jpublic 

jVocational 

iTralnlng 


0 

Korea ^ 

Manpower 

Agency 


Trades which are connonly required by every industry and which 

can't be trained by in-plant training 

{Tool i Die Making. Machine work and Welding, etc. ) 

>. Export-oriented trades 

(Gem cutting. Dyeing and Weaving, etc. ) 

3 . Trades for advanced and newly-demanded technology (CAM, etc, ) 

0 . Trades aiming at producing taster craftsman 


Central 

Govemoent 


0 . Trades aiming at training for self-development of prisoners 
and the incumbent (Bricklaying and Plastering, etc. ) 


Local 

Autonooy 


0 , Trades concerned with farming 

(Repair of farming equipments, etc. ) 

0. Trades necessary for increasing income of farmhouse 
(Knitting, Sewing and Electricity, etc. ) 


jln-plant 

rTraining 


Enterprise 
with 150 
eo^loyees 
or Bore 


0. Trades required directly by industries for the purpose of 
producing oonaskilled and acmimultiskilled workers 
(Lathe. Electronics and Architectural Carpentering, etc. ) 


Authorizec 

Training 


i Non-profit 
organization 


0 . Trades which can’t be produced by public and in-plant training 
(Cooking, Tcletypewrltlng Cooinunicalion, Wall papering. 
Information Processing and Women’s Hairdressing, etc. ) 



•Source 5 Ministry of Labor (1993) 
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Figure 8 

Number of VTIs and Trades for Craftsman Training 
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TTj* figures In the parentheses indicate the nu^r of VTIs comted repeatedly 



•Sourer* : Ministry of Labor ( 1993 ) 
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Figure 9 

Achievement of Craftsman Training by Year 
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The vocational training in Korea has conducted the following roles: 

1 . develop the labour intensive industry 

2. train and supply manpower demanded by business and industry 

3 . provide job opportunity with socially disadvantaged people 

4. supplement shortcomings of formal education 

5 . train workers who should transfer the job due to the changes in structure of industries 

6. train for introduction of technology 

7. bridge the gap between schools and firms. 

Despite the cor ribution in the early stage in the industrialisation by tr ainin g and supplying manpower needed by 
industry, the vocational training in Korea has mainly met the social needs but not individual needs. In the coming 
economic system the HRD based on the workers* competencies and interests, reflecting individual needs, would be 
key strategy. Another problem in vocational training is too much stress on the training for craftsman level. As 
mentioned earlier, technicians and/or technologists are demanded increasingly in the future economic system and 
the target population of the past vocational training has been mainly jobless non-CTtrants for advanced schooling. 

According to the survey investigating the perceptions regarding the roles and functions of vocational training 
institutes by types, it appeared that each type of vocational training had different roles and functions: the public 
vocational training should ^nphasise basic training, upgrading training, and retraining to change jobs, focusing 
on the national development in industry and social welfare, the authorised vocational training should emphasise 
retraining to change jobs and upgrading training, focusing on contributing social welfare and meeting individuals ‘s 
needs, the in-plant training should enophasise updating training and retraining, focusing on increasing productivity 
and meeting individual's needs. 



6.3 SOME STRATEGIES TO REFORM THE VOCATIONAL TRAINING SYSTEM 

On the basis of the problems and issues, as mentioned previously, the following strategies were drawn to reform 
the vocational training system. 



6.3.1 ESTABLISHMENT OF TECHNICIAN TRAINING SYSTEM 



In order to cope with the future work environment characterised by computer netwoik integrating the design, 
production, distribution, and sales area, industrial structure should be changed to develop the high- and 
multi-skilled workers. To do so, retraining to produce technicians connecting skilled workers with the 
mangers is required. 



<Figure 10> Workers Structure between Korean and Japanese Company 
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To meet the manpower needs for teclmician level, vocational training system for techmcian should be 

established. Todo so, theexistingpubUcvocational training instimtes should bereorgams^tooffervanous 

courses, such as master craftsman course, upgrade training course for workers, etc. As a part of New 
Economic Plan, industrial masters' coUege will be increased from two msumtes in 1994 to sixteen mstitutes 

in 1997. 



In the case of Japan, the number of vocational training coUege (public training) to train the technicians has 
been increased. 



<Figure 11> Number of Vocational Training Colleges in Japan by Year 
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6.3.2 INTRODUCTION OF CAREER EDUCATION SYSTEM 



In order to introduce the career education system, the company should take an active role m the HRD. In 
other words, the workplace should be provided as a learning place in order for workers to devdop *e job 
competencies. To do so, the development of job competencies in the company should be connected with such 
schod system as industrial masters’ college and technical coUege. The Figure 12 presented career educanon 
of workers through life span. 



Figure 12 

Career Education Model of Workers 
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Another approach to introduce career education system could be found in the school system. The goal of 
vocational training focusing on skiUs for entry level employment so far should be changed to uppade an^ 
or update skills through the lifetime of workers. To do so, target population of vocauonal trainmg should 
be expanded from the unemployed youths to aU persons who want a job. 
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Various opportunities to in^rove job con^tencies should be provided. To do so, some career paths for 
school (or training institute) graduates should be prepared and the cooperative tr ainin g system between 
business and industry, schools, and vocational training institutes should be strengthened in order for 
graduates to make their decisions flexibly. By establishing such vocational training institute as technical 
college (2—3 year course), business and industry could help workers develop their job skills to survive in the 
changing worlq>lace. 

As shown in Figure 13, some examples of career paths are as follows: 

• vocational high school — junior college — technical college 

• technical junior college (2-3 year) — technical college 

• industrial masters' college — technical college (admission into a higher class) 

• technical college within company (2 year) — technical college (admission into a higher class) 

Figure 13 

Career Development Model in School System 
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* Source: Ministry of Labour (1993) 

6.3.3 INTRODUCTION OF MODULAR INSTRUCTION METHOD 

Modulm instruction might be an effective method because it gives workers and students freedom within 
training programs to choose and to develop at individual needs. 
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6.3.4 COOPERATION BETWEEN DIFFERENT GOVERNMENT SYSTEMS 

To prevent inefficiency caused by different systems between vocational education and vocational trairung, these two 
systems should be interdependent. To do so, close cooperation between the Ministry of Labour and the 
Ministry of Education at the administrative level, should be established by integrating the laws relating to 
vocational education and training, and by supporting administrative services such as use of factiities, 
exchange of teachers, teaching materials, labour information between two systems. 

6.3.5 ESTABLISHMENT OF ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

To society's and students' needs in selecting vocational goals and content, it might be effective to 
organise the advisory committees at the department or institute level, which consist of students, educators, 
administrators, parents, and personnel from business and industry. To do so, further study on functions, 
roles, organisation, operation of advisory committee should be conducted. 

6.4 INTRODUCTION OF DUAL SYSTEM IN TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 
EDUCATION 

Above all, technical high schools ought to be reorganised and enlarged in order to expand the quantity of skilled 
manpower and to raise the quality of it. At present, technical high school students occupy only 10 cent among 
the whole high school students. The per centage needs to be gradually expanded and adjusted until it ^ches at 
least 20 per cent among the whole high school students and mote than 40 per cent among the whole vocational high 
school students. The problem in the quality deterioration of skilled manpower is focused on the lack of field 
adaptability. In order to fundamentally solve this problem, it is necessary to consider the institutional device for 
strengthening practical education at a job site. In this respect, the dual system of techmcal high school education 
— whatis called '2+1 system'— which our government now plans to introduce can be regai^ as a very appropriate 
direction for educational reform. The point of this system is that schools offer general eduction, theoretical education 
and basic practice of vocational subjects for two years, while industries provide common skill pr^tice and 
production work experience at a job site for one year. At present, such a reorganisation of technics high school 
education for diversifying the programs can be considwed one of the best alternatives for bringing up skilled 
manpower. 

This reorganisation of the system is expected to contribute to expanding the quantity of skilled manpower and raising 
the quality of it in the following respects. 

Firstly, it will be possible to admit 1/3 more students than before with the existing facilities of technical high schools 
because of the practical exercises carried out at job site for one year. 



Secondly, enterprises can not only overcome the l imitati ons of governmental investment capability but also 
contribute to heightening the quality of education through their responsible participation in education and share 
of the role. 

Thirdly, it will be made possible to operate practical education, which is more appropriate for the regional 
specialities, the needs of students, and the demands of an industrial society, by diversifying educational programs 
such as daytime, evening, and seasonal programs. 

Fourthly, the stable supply of the skilled manpower of quality will be made possible by enlarging the capacity of 
technical high schools and reinforcing work experience to cope with the demands in the industrial society. 
Furthermore, the decrease of general high schools can not only lessen the problem of jobless youths as nonentrants 
for advanced schooling, but also weaken the entrance exam competition for univarsities. 
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6.5 ESTABLISHMENT OF SCHOOL-INDUSTRY COOPERATION SYSTEM 

Vocational education and training institutions ought to undertake the education and research activities to meet the 
demands of industries, and at the same time the industries should actively cooperate on these activities. Many 
advanced countries are developing industry as well as education through the school-industry cooperation. Also in 
the country, the legal and institutional basis for the cooperation ought to be established so that this cooperation can 
work effectively. On this basis, schools and industries should attenq)t not only to develop and operate education 
programs but also to carry them out in a cooperative way. Especially it is urgent to be considered how to activate 
work experience at a job site throughout the effective school-industry cooperation. 



